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I. has given me great ſalisfaction to find that 
you are elected a member of the new Parlia- 
That perſons of an independant fortune, 


— 


and who have been at pains to improve the ad- 


vantages of a liberal education, ſnould early acquire 
a knowledge of our Conſtitution, and take an 
active part in the government, is devoutly to be 
wiſhed by every lover of his country. Give me 
leave to ſay, that your promiſing abilities, and the 
ſpirit you have hitherto diſcovered, encourage me 
to hope that, in the ſituation in which you are now 
placed, your conduct will be ſuch as to reflect 
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honor upon AR: and your Ates Yow 
are, indeed, beginning your political career at a 
very critical period; when the proceedings of 
Parliament are likely to draw the attention of alt 
Europe, and when its reſolutions will not only ' 
aſcertain deciſively the character of its members, 

| but probably determine the fate of a Conſtitution, 
- -whietr has long been the boaſt of Engliſhmen, as 

well as the admiration and-envy of their neigh- 
bours. The defire you expreſs of: knowing my 
opinion; concerning. the ſtate of our public affairs, 
is highly flattering to; me ; and I ſhall take the 
liberty of communicating, without reſerve, ſuch 
thoughts as 1 am unable to ſuppreſs on the pre- 
ſent alarming criſis; 

In order to form a right judgment of NY W 
queſtions which are now likely to be agitated, it 
ſcems neceſſary that you ſhould take a retroſpec- 
tive view ef the publie occurrences for ſeveral 
months paſt, and examine the courſe of events 
which has . led to the diſſolution of the former, and 
given birth to the preſent Parliament. Permit me, 
therefore, to recall to your memory a few of thoſe 
particulars, from which the conduct of the dif- 
ferent parties, the principles upon which they have 
ated, and the deſigns which __ are "JI_ 6 
will appear in the fulleſt light, 

In a review of this kind, the ern cire 
cumſtances attending the late change of Miniſtry, 

eh wY 


„„ - 
as they afford a key to the ſucceeding trariſations, 
appear to demand your firſt attention. The in- 
terference of the Cron, with all its weight, t6 in- 
fluence the determination of an important queſtion 
then depending in the Houſe of Peers, was un- 
doubtedly an unconſtitutional meaſure of che firſt 
magnitude. The vehement manner in which this 
was executed, the direct and even threatening in- 
timation that was given concerning the inclinations 
of Majeſty, leave no doubt about the intention of 
the meaſure: The ſucceſs which attended it, 
renders its conſequences truly alarming. he 
| That the King, during the dependance of a 
bill, ſhall not take netice of the proceedings of 
either Houſe, is a maxim obviouſly founded upon 
the ſeparate departments belonging to the different 
branches of the Legiſlature, and which is mani- 
feſtly eſſential to the freedom of debate, and to the 
independance of Parl ament. There is accord- 
ingly no point, with reſpect to which parliament 
has been more watchful of its privileges, or has 
diſcovered greater jealouſy of whatever might have 
the appearance of the leaſt encreachment upon the 
part of the Crown 7. The flagrant violation of 
| - os Finn, 


gee che ieee of the Houſe of Commons collected 
by Hatſell. This author mentions two exceptions to the 


maxim above-mentioned. The fiſt where the King is in- 
tereſted 


parliamentary W in this particular, has 
always been regarded as an indelible ſtain upon 


the otherwiſe fortunate and glorious reign of Queen 
Elizabeth : Andi it was a a meaſure of the ſame ſort 


which. marked, in ſtrong characters, the diſſimu- 


lation and tyrannical BURG of the infatuated 
Charles the Firſt. n. 
1 fancy you will agree with, me in i. thioking, 


that t the appointment of the preſent , Miniſters was 
not. ſo properly a confequence, as it was a part of the 


late tranſaction which I have mentioned. There 


can be no doubt that the whole, plan was laid with 


their advice and concurrence ; that they approved | 


of iti in all its branches, and that their coming into 


office, was a neceſſary and preconcerted link in the 
ſcheme. It cannot therefore be denied, that they 


are reſponſible for this, as well as for every ſucceed- 
ing meaſure of the Crown. 


The reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, 


which followed this tranſaQion, were ſuch as the 


circumſtances of the caſe loud] y demanded. Had 


the repreſentatives of the nation allowed themſelves 


to wink at ſuch extraordinary proceedings, or 


paſſed t them over in ſilence, they would have been 


juſtly c confidered as call.us to every inſult upon 


terected as a party, haviog a pecuniary intereſt. The ſecond, 


on applications for public money. It will not, ſurely, be pre- 


tended that the late interference of the Crown, falls within 
either of theſe EXCeprions. | 


their 
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their own dignity, as betraying the truſt repoſed 
in them by their Conſtituents, and as tamely aban- 
doning he moſt important rights of the people. 
It was not poſſible, at the ſame time, to condemn 
theſe proceedings, without cenſuring the perſons 
who had been chiefly inſtrumental in the execu- 
tion of them. It was not poſſible to condemn the 
crime, and with the ſame breath to approve of the 
criminal; far leſs to cheriſh and reward him, or 
to employ him in thoſe important departments 
which require the higheſt national confidence. 
The ſtrong cenſures expreiſed by the Houſe of 
Commons againſt the adviſers of this meaſurg, and 
the repeated addreſſes which they carried to the 
Throne, for the removal of the preſent Miniſtry, 
have given riſe to a queſtion the moſt important, 
perhaps, of any that can be agitated with reſpect to 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. That the Crown has the 
ſole right of naming its Miniſters, is indiſputable, 
But is this right to be exerciſed, in all caſes, with - 
out any ſort of limitation or controul? Is it not 
neceſſary that Miniſters ſhall have the confidence 
of Parliament ? in particular, that they ſhall have 
the confidence of the Houſe of Commons, by whom 
the ſupplies are granted, and committed to the 
immediate direction of Miniſtry ? Ard if the Re- 
preſentatives of t he nation ſhall entertain a ſuſ- 
picion, from whatever cauſe, of the perſons ap- 
pointed «a the Crown tor that purpoſe, and ſhall 
| think 


— 
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ak them unfit for the truſt cans to Go. 
is it not the duty of the executive power to remove 


them from their offices? This is a queſtion which 


every Engliſhman ought ſeriouſly to conſider ; as 
at involves, not the intereſt of this or that political 


party, but the deareſt and moſt important rights of 
the nation. The determination of this point ap- 


pears to me to decide, whether we are to remain 
in the condition of a free people, or to be reduced 
under an abſolute government. 

According to the ſyſtem of government ella- 
bliſhed at the Revolution, by which a proper line 
was drawn between the prerogative of the Crown 


and the privileges of the People, the Legiſlative 


power, including that of impoling taxes, was 
veſted in the three branches of parliament ; and it 
was underſtood that, in conformity to the ancient 
Conſticution, the particular ſhare of the Legiſla- 
ture, committed to the Crown, ſhould be exerciſed, 


in the way of a negative only, to ſuch bills as might 


be paſſed in the two Houſes. Such was the diſ- 
tribution of the pre-eminent and controuling power 
in the State, which, at that glorious æra of our 
niſtory, received the ſanction of public authority, 
and was intended to remain inviolable to future 
ages. The ſetilement, which was made at that 
period, is to be conſidered as the great ſtandard, 
for aſcertaining the nature of our limited monar- 
chy. Ii is the fixed ſtar which we, of this iſland, 

| ought 
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onght never to loſe gende ar in all the mazes of 


political ſpeculation. The rights of the Sovereigu 


and of the people were then balanced with ſuch 
peculiar propriety, that no. ſuperiority of power 
could afterwards be acquired by either party, 
without being fatal to that mixed form of govern- 
ment which it had been the en intention to 
Rer. 
_—- n * of Wiege n and 
the almoſt unavoidable modes of conducting 
public buſinefs, have, ſince that period, produced 
conſiderable deviations from the ſtrict form of the 
Revolution ſettlement: but theſe deviations have 
been invariably. of ſuch a nature as to preſerve 
the ſpirit and the eſſente of that happy eſtabliſh- 
ment. H any new powers have been aſſumed by 
one party, which might ſeem. an incroachment 
upon the rights of the other, theſe have been 
counterbalanced by a direliction of other powers, 
or by the exerciſe of privileges upon the other 
fide, from which the general equilibrium has been 
maintained, and the ſyſtem of our liberties has 
remained upon its former baſis. 

Thus the unqueſtionable prerogative of refuſ- 
fing the Royal aſſent to bills which have paſſed 
the two Houſes of Parliament, appears to be in 
a great meaſure relinquiſhed; ſince only one in- 
ſtance of its exertion is to be found from the 
period above-mentioned ; that is, during the courſe 
; of 


THEY 


of near a century. On BE oller hand, the 
Crown has, during the ſame courſe of time, been 
accuſtomed to the regular exerciſe of another 
branch of power, in reality of much greater con- 
ſequence ; that of introducing, by its Miniſters, 
the greater part of bills which come under the 
deliberation of Parliament. It is now regarded as 
a fingularity, when debates of a public nature, 
and in matters of importance, originate from a 
different quarter. In place of a mere negative, 
in the laſt inſtance, upon the reſolutions of that 
aſſembly, the Crown has thus acquired the means 
of ſuggeſting every ſubject of deliberation. In- 
ſtead of interpoſing a reſtraint upon any innova- 
tion, it has in this manner become the prime 
mover of new regulations. From farniſhing 
merely the ballaſt, it now A the To of the 

veſſel. | | | 
This however is not the ay alteration which 
time has introduced in the partition of the great 
powers of government. Tt is well known that in 
ordinary caſes, the miniſtry are accuſtomed, 
not only to bing in, but to carry through, thoſe 
bills which are- agreeable -to the wiſhes of the 
Crown. The influence derived from the ma- 
nagement of the public revenue, and from the 
various expedients in the hands of the Crown, is 
ſuch as commonly to ſecure the ſucceſs of every 
new regulation propoſed by the Court, and to 
render 


_ 
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render the public deliberation little more thay a 
matter of form. There are ſeldom wanting, in- 


deed, combinations of individuals, who endea- 
vour to oppoſe the meaſures of Adminiſtration 3: 
but the efforts of thoſe men, in ordinary ſitua- 


tions, have uſually no other conſequence than to 
afford the entertainment of a debate, or at moſt, 
to occaſion a little delay of the buſineſs. That 
this is the real ſtate of the matter, is acknow- 
ledged by all the world; and while we reaſon 
upon the nature of the Britiſh Government, we 
are forced to admit that its operations, in this par- 
ticular, are by no means performed according to 
thoſe general principles upon which the political 
machine has been conſtructed. : 
If what I have now. obſerved were to bold: uni- 
verſally, if the influence of the Crown were, in 


all caſes, to over- rule the determinations of Par- 


liament, it is evident that our liberties would 
be at an end; and that, ſo far from maintaining 
the principles of the Revolution ſettlement, we 


ſhould be unqueſtionably under the abſolute 


dominion of a fingle perſon. But in this, as in 
many other inſtances which occur in the hiſtory - 
of the Engliſh government, a remedy has been 
quickly provided, capable of ſtopping the pro- 
greſs at leaſt, if not of compleatly curing the diſ- 


order, From the very circumſtances which pro- 


8 there 


* 


duced this irregular exertion of Crown -· influence, 
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theit) has" ariſerr 4 tmethod of controuling in 
' Hmiting the extent of it, from which its danger- 
ous confequences appear to be in a great meaſure 
removed. Though, from the concurrence of 
ordinary cauſes, the national aſſembly is com- 
monly induced to follow the guidance of miniſtry, 
yet in peculiar circumſtances a different diſpoſi- 
tion may prevait; and the conduct of particular 
Miniſters may be ſo abſurd, or of ſuch a hurtful 
tendency, as to excite indignation and reſent- 
ment,” or to create a general diſtruſt of their in- 
tentions. Tn ſuch a ſituation, it ſeems to be the 
duty, as it is likely to be the inclination of Par- 
Hament, not only to reje& with violence the mea- 
ſures which have been preſented to their conſide - 
ration, but even to require the diſmiſſion of thoſe 
Miniſters who have incurred their diſpleafure. 
Fo carry their views into execution, the Houſe 
of Commons may refuſe the ſupplies, and by 
ſuſpending the operations. of Government, ren- 
der it necellary for the c W with 
their requeſt. ; 
If Parliament, on theſe extraordinary occaſions, 
were only to refuſe its concurrence to particular 
meaſures, allowing the Miniſters to remain office, 
ſuch a fecble teſtimony of its diſpleaſure would 
be of little confequence. It would be of no avail 
in preventing miniſtry from acquiring the entire 
direction of parliamentary buſineſs. It would 
I | only 


ouly teach them to change their. ground, and to 

vary their method of attack; or to wait for par- 

ticular conjunctures in order to accompliſh a fa- 
vourite meaſure. As the fituations when a ma- 

jority in either Houſe can be formed in oppoſition 
to Adminiſtration occur but ſeldom, they muſt 
be employed, as aften as they do occur, for the 
purpoſe of reſtraining effeQually the improper 
exertions of the executive power. They muſt be 
conſidered equally in the light of a check to the 
paſt, and of an example to the future. To ren- 
der the ſervants of the Crown cautiqus of abuſing 
that extraordinary influence of which they are 
poſſeſſed, they mult be convinced that it is im- 
poſſible for them to retain their ſtations any longer 
than while they maintain the approbation and 
good opinion of Parliament. In ſhort, as the 
Crown has manifeſtly encroached upon the free 
exerciſe of the Legiſlature, it is neceſſary that 
che legiſlative body, in order to preſerve its inde- 
pendence, ſhould make a correſponding extenſion 
of its privileges; and as Parliament fubmits in or- 
dinary caſes to be directed by Adminiſtration, 
the miniſtry ought on the other hand to poſſeſs the 
confidence of Parliament, and to be removed 
whenever they fall into a contrary ſituation. It 
is in this manner only, that the exertions of pre- 
rogative which I have mentioned, can be ren- 
diered confiſtent with any rational plan for ſecur- 
C 2 N 
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ing the liberties of the people; and that the an- 
cient balance of the conſtitution, notwithſtanding 
the various materials which have been accidentally 


*throiwn into * rp can in are be main- 


tained. 
The right of Barkasse "yy in Sr 


the right of the Houſe of Commons, to pro- 


cure, by an Addreſs to the Crown, the re- 


moval of | particular Miniſters, ſeems, accor- 
dingly, to bave been eſtabliſhed ever | ſince 
the Revolution. This is the - doctrine . that 
runs through the whole courſe of our Par- 
liamentary Debates, and which has never been 
controverted, even by thoſe whoſe intereſt it was 
to hold the oppoſite opinion. Not a ſingle in- 
ſtance occurs, during that period, in which the 
deſire of the Houſe of Commons in this reſpect 
bas not been complied with; and in moſt caſes, 
when a Miniſter has foreſeen that an application 
of this kind was likely to be made againſt him, 


he has thought proper to retire, in order to avoid 


the effects of it. Even in the earlier periods of 


our hiſtory, we find the Parliament claiming the 
ſame privilege, though they had not fo ſtrong a 


| plea to urge in ſupport of it. The beſt and 
-wileſt of our monarchs appear, at all times, to 
have thought it incumbent on them to remove 


ſuch Miniſters as had incurred the diſtruſt and 


Jealouſy of that aſſembly ; and thoſe who fol- 


lowed a different courle, had, for the moſt part, 
| occaſion 


L 23, 1 
— to repent of their indiſcretion. Of the 
laſt, the melancholy cataſtrophe of Edward the 
Second, and of Richard the Second, and above 

all the unfortunate reigns of the Houle of Stewart, 
are memorable examples. 

It has been ſaid that the Addreſles of the late 
Houſe of Commons, in order to procure atten. 
tion from the Throne, ought to have ſpecified 
ſome particular miſconduct in Miniſters; and 
that the bare expreſſion of their diſapprobation, 
or want of confidence, was not ſufficient to en- 


title them to a compliance with their requeſt. 


According to my view, the reaſon ſpecified in the 
repeated Reſolutions of that Houſe, appears the 
ſtrongeſt that can poſſibly be aſſigned ; an uncon- 
ſtitutional meaſure of which thoſe Miniſters have 
been guilty in the very act which gave riſe to their 
appointment. Does not this tend to excite ſtronger 
ſuſpicions againſt their political integrity, and 
ſhow more clearly that they are unfit to continue 
in their offices, than if they had merely com- 
mitted a miſtake in the conduct of a war, or had 
been deceived with reſpect to the productiveneſs 
or popularity of any particular tax, or had fal- 
len into any of thoſe errors which are uſually in- 
ſiſted upon to Juſlify an Addreſs for the removal 
of miniſtry ? 
I cannot help thinking, however, that the argu- 


ment carries us a good deal farther. It appears 
to 


E 85 
to me that the Houſe of Commons have pecu- 
Liarl) a right to demand the removal of Miniſters, 
without aſſigning any ſpecific reaſon whatever. 
As the Houſe of Commons are entruſted by the 
nation at large with the power of granting ſup - 
plies, ſo it is their duty to attend, not only to the 
propriety of the taxes impoſed, but alſo to the 
proper application of the money which is levied; 
and upon this account they ought, undoubtedly, 
to be ſatisfied of the integrity and abilities of 
thoſe perſons to whom the diſpoſal of the public 
revenue is committed. They may often be 
convinced, however, that particular perſons are 
not qualified for ſuch a truſt, and yet be un- 
able to charge them with any ſpecitic crime 
or miſmanagement. The unfitneſs of any per- 
ſon for an employment of ſo great difficulty 
and importance may often become evident before 
he has taken a fingle ſtep in the execution of 
that employment. Is it neceſſary in ſuch a 
caſe, to ſuffer the actual miſmanagement of 
the public buſineſs, and to incur, the hazard 
of all the evils which may ariſe from folly 
or wickednels, before a remedy ſhall be pro- 
vided ? oo omen. | C 

But what I would chiefly obſerve upon this 
head is, that if the Commons are obliged to ſpe- 
cify a reaſon for demanding a change in Admini- 
tration, their privilege in this reſpect will be of 

1 no 


t w 3 


70 value; as it will afford no IE" to the i impro- 
per appointment of Miniſters. If it is held ne- 
ceſſary to aſſign a ſpecific charge, in order to pro- 
cure the diſmiſſion of Miniſtry, it will follow, that 
what is alledged againſt them muſt be of ſufficient 
weight; for a weak or frivolous charge ought cer- 
tainly to be as little regarded as no charge at all. 
But who is to judge of the ſtrength or weakneſs 
of the reafons which are aſſigned in ſuch caſes ? 
Is it the Crown? That will be the ſame thing 


as to commit the determination of the point to the - 


very Mmiſtry themſelves, whoſe removal is pro- 
poſed. An altercation, therefore, between them 
and the Houſe of Commons; a paper war, in 
which the former will endeavour to juſtify their 
conduct, and the latter to repreſent it as unjuſti- 
fiable, is all that can be expected upon ſuch a 
plan, whenever the Crown is diſpoſed to ſupport 
the appointment of its Miniſters. It were better 
to aboliſh at once this privilege of the Commons, 
than to make the people place any dependance 
upon ſuch a mere ſhadow of ROY againſt the 
encroachment of prerogative. 

From what has now been ſuggeſted, you wilt 
be able to judge of the opinion which, I ſee, has 
been of late maintained by Dr. Tucker; that the 
only conſtitutional mode of removing our Mini- 
ſters is by an impeachiment. I ſhall only add, that 
the Doctor appears not to have duly confidered 
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the ſmall aa of ſucceſs in impeaching Mini- 
ſters who remain in the plenitude of their power; 
that he has given no attention to the difficulty of 
proving, in a court of juſtice, thoſe crimes which, 
to the conviction of all the world, may have really 
been committed by Miniſtry ; ; and that he has 


totally overlooked the neceffity, which may fre- 


quently occur, of removing a Miniſter, on account 
of his incapacity, his prejudices, or his pernicious 
principles, when he has done nothing that could, 
with propriety, be made the ſubject of an im- 
peachment“. The Athenians were ſo ſenfible of 
the inconveniences attending the impeachment of 


men high in office, that the people were permitted 


without any trial to paſs a vote of baniſhment 


upon oy Perſon, nan innocent ſoever, who had 
e excited 


* This author has often delivered his opinion upon public 
meaſures; and his opinions are.almoſt as various as the 
adminiſtrations during which he has written. He was orice 


of opinion, that our excluſive trade with America was hurt- 


ful to the nation, and that, in ſound policy, it ought to-be 
relinquiſhed. Upon another occaſion, however, he thought 


proper to juſtify the American war, upon this principle, 
that we had a right to ſubdue the Americans. Public mea- 
ſures, it ſeems, may be legal, which are deſtructive to the 
community. Change of circumſtances may, perhaps, at 


ſome future period, induce the Doctor to maintain, that 
though impeachment is the only legal method of removing 
Miniſtry, yet a an addreſs to the Crown 1s the more Exp: diene 
one. 


| 


| 
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ited their Jealouſy, and was: accounted a dn. 
gerous member of the communit p. * 
The conſiderations which I have 1 before 


you, are ſuch as can hardly fail, I ſhould think, 
_ to ariſe in the mind of every perſdu, who has had 
an opportunity of obſerving our late Parlia- 
mentary tranſactionis. You will recollect, how- 
ever, that the reflections, which we have generally 


met with upon that ſubject, and the views which 


| have been held up in moſt companies, are of a 
very different nature. The fact is, that inſtead 


of bringing forward the great conſtitutional queſ- 


tion abovementioned to the examination of the 


people, the utmoſt pains have heen taken to keep 


it entirely from their view; thoſe events, by 
which our ſyſtem of government appears to be 


deeply affected, have been regarded in no other 


light, than as they tend to promote the intereſt of 
different individuals; and the attention of the 


public, during the preſent alarming and critical 


period, has been artfully diverted to ſuch parti- 
cular circumſtances; in the conduct of the late 


Miniſtry, as were calculated to excite* popular 
clamour againſt them. The chief topics of decla- 
mation which have been employed for this pur- 


poſe, and which appeared, for ſome time, to en- 
groſs the attention of different ſets of people, were 


the Receipt- Tux, the Coalition, and the India- Bill. 


Concerning each of theſe, as the ſubject has been 
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much: canvaſes; it willnot be ae for you ts e's 
form a decifive opinion. 0 „ + 2 
With tegarch to the Nrreipt Fax, — to 
expect, that after our taxes have been ſcrewed un 
to ſo high a piteh, the great body of the people, 


who are more governed by their feelings than by 


refleQion; ant who, by their ſituation; are pre - 
_ vented from diſcovering the neceſſities of govern- 
ment, as well'as the difficulty of procuring Ways. 
and' Means, ſhould: be diſguſted: with a new ex- 
action, which appears to fall indifcriminately 
upon 4 multitude of people of the lower rank, 


and is likely to ftars them · in the face, in the num - 


berlels petty tranſaRions* in which they are en- 
gaged. The 'propriety, however, and efficier 


of this tax, notwithſtanding any inconveniencies 


which- were apprehended from it, appear now to 
be admitted on all hands; and it has accordingly 
been voted for, and ſupported by both parties. 

The date of this topic of clamour is now over; 
and the only circumſtance relating to it, that ſeems 
worthy of remark, is the uneandid behaviour of 
that Miniſter of Finance, who; at the ſame time 
that he approved of the meaſure, was diſengenu- 
_ ous enough to conceal: N ſentiments, and per- 
' mitted his adherents to make the introduction of 
_ this tax a handle for caſting . * abuſe upon 
the late a. , 


* 


Fox has been the ſubje& of ſo much diſcuſſion, 
that I would not wiſh to tine you with any obſer- 
Ru, „ it has been uſed 


[ 9 ] 


by the oppelite party, 16 excite popular clamour 


ene coalition vhs: U 
public, it no doubt excited a good deal of ſurprise 


in the nation. - The American war had given rife 


to two great parties, who approved or who diſap- 
proved of that meaſure; and theſe were animated 
with much keenneſs and reſentment. againſt thoſe 

| " perſons by whom the ſuoceſs of that war appeared 
to be chiefly promoted or-oppoled ;—when the 
Americam war came to an end, the ſourneſs and 
bad humour, contracted by the late ferment, were 


not immediately removed; and the different par- 
ties were ſtill eager to gratify their prevailing paſ- 
fions, by humbling the reſpective leaders of the 


oppoſite fide. How ſevere and mortifying the 


diſapointment therefore, when Lord North and 


Mr. Fox, inſtead of ſuffering that diſgrace which 
the enemies of either had been treafuring up for 


them, were brought immediately into power, and 


| became members of a joint Adminiſtration. 


The altercation at the ſame time, which had 
taken place betwixt thoſe different leaders, had 
deen managed with uncommon warmth ;- and the 


* by their ſentiments had been remark- 
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ably; pointed. Wanted upon that ac- | 
_ count, to ſuppoſe, that the public diviſions be- 
tween thoſe. two- perſons were. to become the 
ſource of a private quarrel, and that the acrimony . 
of particular expreſſions which had eſcaped them 


in the heat and violence of debate, was to rankle 


in their boſoms, and to produce à rooted per- 
ſonal animoſity. But wben we reſſect upon this 
matter with coolneſs and impartiality, it ſurely 


muſt be acknowledged, that there was no good 
ground for entertaining ſuch an opinion. Thoſe 
who are the fondeſt of the Britiſh! Conſtitution, 
will, perhaps, be willing to admit, that the kecy- 
neſs of debate in Parliament which it occaſions, | 
and the ſeverity of cenſure which it encourages 


againſt Adminiſtration, is à ſmall inconyenience | 
' which we deriye from our happy form of govern- 


ment. It is a ſort of tax upon good manners, 
which Engliſhmen ought to conſider, as the price 
of their freedom. But perſons who are much 
converſant in Parliamentary 5 debate, learn to 


eſtimate the expreſſions uſed on ſuch occaſions at 


their juſt rate. They make allowance for the in- 
tention of the Speaker; and they acknowledge the 
diſtinction, according to Parliamentary language, 


between the imputations thrown upon political 


conduct, and thoſe which have a reference to pri- 

vate character. Indeed, without ſuch a diſtinc- 

tion, it would be impoſſible to ſit, and bring to 
light, 


— Sis 52 


In any other view . * is ſuggeſted by 


the ſuppoſition of private reſentment between 


thoſe two perſons, or between their reſpective 


adherents, their union, ſo far from deſerving 
cenſure, appears to merit approbation. In the 
circumſtances in which the coalition was made, 
this, or ſome other agreement, equally liable to 


objection, was neceſſary for e on the buſt. | 


nels of the nation. ** 
Tbe Houſe of Commons was at that time di- 
vided into three great parties, who had been 


diſtinguiſhed by their oppoſite opinions upon ſe- 
veral very important ſubjects; and theſe parties 


were ſo equally balanced, that no one of them 
was capable, by itſelf, of executing public mea- 
ſures. Without a coalition between two of them, 
it was impoſſible. to. give conſiſtency and dignity 


to the national conduct, by forming a ſtrong and 
efficient Adminiſt ration. But would it have been 
better, that Lord North ſhould have coaleſced 


with Lord Shelburne? or that the latter ſhould 
have again united with Mr. Fox, whom he had 
formerly abandoned? The opinions, the political 
connections, the perſonal altercation, the recipro- 
cal expreſſions of reſentment or of contempt, 


which appeared to ſtand in the way of an union . 


between 


th -of initr a 310) fads 
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between Lord Shelbur 
_ at leaſt as e — of a 
ſimilar nature which had occurred betwixt the 
latter and Mr, Fox. Was the character of Lord 
Shelburne ſuch, as to create a firmer reliance 
upon bis profeſſions? Had he appeared leſs activr 
and zealous, in declaiming againſt the influence 
of the Crown, or in turning out of office the 
ſupporters of the American war? Tet there is 
hardly any man ſo ſimple as not to be firmly per- 
ſuaded, that if Lord North had been willing to 
coaleſce with Lord Sheburne, he would have been 
received with open arms, and this coalition would 
| have been highly extolled, and zealouſſy defended, 
by all the friends and connections of that party, 
who now endeavour to repreſent the coalition with 
ory Fox in the moſt odious colours, 

But the India Bill, brought in by Mr. Fox, 
is the great circumſtance which has given offence 
to a numerous and powerful deſcription of peo- 
ple, and which has excited them to move Heaven 
and Earth in order to overturn a Miniſtry, from 
which they dreaded the accompliſhment of a mea- 
fare that is fo obnoxious to them. 

The diſorders that have prevailed in the govern- 
ment of India are of ſuch a nature, as cannot fail 
to awaken the compaſſion and the indignation of 
every man who has peruſed the authentic accounts 


of __ and whoſe heart is not contrafted and 
hardened 


Z £03837 Th 
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principle of ſelf· intereſt. It is a melancholly pro- 


ſpect, to behold that fertile and extenſive country, 
the ſeat of an ancient ſyſtem of manners and of 
knowledge, the reſidence of thirty millions of in- 
habitants, waſted and depopulated without merey, 
and ſubjected to all the miſeries that can be cn-- 
ceived to ariſe from the lawleſs, fury and rapacity 
mercenaries, directad and goaded on, by the un- 
remitting and unſatiable avarice of a ſet of ' mer- 
chants, or ſervants of merchants, in whom, by 
long habit, every other feeling but that of avarice 
ſeems to be totally extinct. It muſt be impoſlible, 
one ſhould think, for any member of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature to reflect, that he is, in ſome meaſure, 
acceſſary to theſe depredations and enormities, 
without experiencing very painful ſenſations,” and 
without being diſpoſed to exert himſelf in putting 
a ſtop to thoſe evils. In the beginning of the 
preſent ſeſſion, there was. accordingly an univer- 
fal cry for a ſtrong and efficient bill, in order to 
correct the diſorders, and to regulate the future 
government of India. No. palliatives, it was ſaid, 
by the preſent Miniſter, then in oppoſition, 
would be ſufficient ; and nothing leſs was requi- 
fire, than a compleat ſyſtem of regulations, ſuch 
as would operate a radical cure, 
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But when theſe were the general ſentiments ex- 
prefſed'i in Parliament, and throughout the nation, 
the Eaſt India Company were meditating ſchemes 
of a very different nature; and nothing could be 


farther from their thoughts, than to ſubmitto thoſe 


intended' innovations. In order. to form an idea 


af the motives and principles, by which their con- 
_ duR; in this reſpect, was directed, you will pleaſe 
to retollect, that the Proprietors of the India 
Company are not to be conſidered merely in the 


light of a ſociety of merchants, depending for 
their ſupport upon the regular profits of the 


India trade. The regular and fair profits of that 


trade are now, by neglect and miſmanagement, 
reduced to a rate which is below the attention of 
a great mercantile Company. The emoluments 
derived from our intercourſe with that part of the 


world, are chiefly ſuch as ariſe from depredation ; 
and the form of trade, which is ſtill kept up with 
the country, is little more than the mode of re- 
mitting the ſpoils which have been amaſſed by 
illegal violence. The Proprietors of India Stock 
at home are, of courſe, the real dependants of 


their nominal ſervants abroad. The dividends of 
the former depending chiefly upon the ſucceſsful 


rapacity of the Jatter, both of them are excited 
by the ſtrongeſt motives of intereſt, to ſtrain every 


nerve in promoting their common views. A 


great part of the India Proprietors have, in fact, 
purchaſed 


{2 
purchaſed their ſtock for no other purpoſe, than 
to ſu pport the intereſt of the particular ſervants 0 e 


| the Company abroad, with whom they are con- 


nefted. To ſach Proprietors, any effectual meas 


ſure for regulating the government of India, müſt 


appear in the light of a propofal for draining ths 
ſources of all their wealth, as well as for anni? 
hilating their Political connections; and a tame 
acquieſcence in ſuch a meaſure can as little bs 
expected from them, as it can be expefited fro 
the ſervants' of the Company abroad, who are 
fattening upon the ſpoils of India, and acquiring 
immenſe fortunes, by which, when imported into 
this country, they ſhall afterwards be enabled td 


Tmother any enquiry into f their” molt. atrocious | 


miſdeeds. | 

In theſe circumſtances, it occaſions no ſur- 
prize, that the India Bill preſented to Parliament 
by Mr. Fox, however well it might be calculated 
for repreſſing theſe diſorders, was in the higheſt 
degree offenſive and alarming to the India Com- 
Pany. The more it was likely to be effectual in 
promoting ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, the alarm which 
it excited became neceſſarily ſo much the greater. 
- The utmoſt oppoſition, therefore, was made to 
it in every ſtage of its progreſs, by that nu- 


merous and powerful body of men; and the 


moſt outrageous and bitter invectives were poured 
out againſt it. When we conſider, however, the 
= different 
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different arguments which ; have been ſtated in 


| the courſe. of this oppobiti tion, we find that they 
are Alogether of a. ſecondary nature; that they | 


relate, not to the tendency of the bill, with re- 


ard to its main purpole, the government of 
India, (for in this reſpect it appears to be un- 
5 exceptionable) but to the effects of it upon the 
tate of the Company, and of. the. government 


at home. In this view, it has been repreſented 
as violating the Chartered Rights of the India 


Company, and as inen to oy, * Prero- 


gative. 
As to che viglation of the Chartered Rights of | 
the Company, I can hardly perſuade myſelf that 
the terrors which have been held out by ſo many 
people, and diſplayed with ſo much parade, are 


to be conſidered as real. The danger of trading 


companies, and to corporations in general, which 
ſome people appear to apprehend from the inter- 
ference of government in regulating the affairs 
of this Ferres. on ſuch an extraordinary emer- 
gency, I can regard in no other light than that 
of a mere bug bear. 

I mult confeſs, indeed, that the reaſon, which I 
have ſometimes met with in converſation, for in- 


terſering in the affairs of the Company, that, by 


their bad behaviour, they have forfeited their 
rights, does not. appear to me a ſatisfactory one. 


It does not appear that a corporation can juſtly 


2 


. * 7 

be pred of its rights, as a puniſhment. for ary 
offences committed by its managers. TR 

But, ſurely, it will not be diſputed, that the ROS 
of the nation, and the general intereſt of fociety» 
may afford a ſufficient reaſon for reſtraining and 
modifying the rights of any individual, as well as 
of any corporation whatever. That the ſtate has 
a'right of regulating the property of all its meme 
bers, with a view to the public advantage, has been 


univerſally admitted. It has never been doubted 


that Parliament may force a man to (ell his ground 

for the purpoſe of making a turnpike road. The 
law by which heritable juriſdictions in Scotland 
were aboliſhed, upon giving a pecuniary recom» 
pence to the perſons thus deprived of their rights, 
has never been arraigned, as contrary either to 
Juſtice, or to ſound policy, Even the Sovereign 
of the Iſle of Man was, without any complaint, 
obliged, from conſiderations of public utility, to 
ſurrender his regal authority, and to accept of 
a reaſonable compenſation, The privileges of 
the India Company will not ſurely be looked upon 
as more facred than the common rights of pro- 
perty. They are privileges derived merely from 
the poſitive interpoſition of the Legiſlature ; and 
the eſtabliſhment of them was, in fact, an en- 
croachment upon the rights belonging to the 
other members of the community ; an encroach- 
OR hb 7 ment 
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went which nothing but the conſideration of great 
public utility could. juſtify. At the. ſame time it 
ought-to be remembered, that the pecuniary in- 
tereſt of the Company, ſo far as. it ariſes from a 
fair trade, in conſequence of their excluſiye pri- 
vileges, would not, in any degree, have been hurt 
| by the bill; but would, on the contrary, have been 
promoted, by turning the general attention from 
depredation to the ordinary profits of commerce. 
Nothing more was intended, than to regulate the 
trade and government of India, in a manner con; 
Gſtent with the intereſt of Great Britain, with 
the principles of humanity, and with the unalien- 7 
7 rights of mankind, | 
2. As to what is MOLE" Hot the ſyſtem of 
n deen propoſed by Mr. Fox would have 
created a fourth eſtate independant of the Crown, 
you will recolle& that this pretence appeared to 
have little weight with any perſon, during the 
early ſtages. of the bill, though it was afterwards. 
aſſumed with greater confidence, in order to ſerve 
a temporary purpole. The circumſtance of the 
e of the Company being appointed by 
Parliament, inſtead of being appointed by the 
King, cannot be thought to be of great moment, 
when it is conſidered, that, in either caſe, they 
would have been really ſuggeſted by the Miniſter. 
Neither would their being eſtabliſhed for a certain 
| ferica, a circumſtance neceſſary to give energy 
and 


TY 


and vigour to their W render them Ins 
dependant: of the Crown-;- ſince by the regulation 
propoſed; they were to have been removeable by 
an addreſs from either Houſe of Parliament; 
and that the Crown. might, at pleaſure procure 
ſuch an addrels, at leaſt from the Houſe of Lords, 
no perſon who has been attentive to recent tranſ- 
actions will be diſpoſed to queſtion. 

It has indeed been argued, that, as the tate 
ment of thoſe Directors was to proceed from the 
Jate Miniſtry, their friends would of courſe retain 
the government of India, Independant of any 
future changes of Adminiſtration, and the Crown 
would thus find itſelf hampered and limitted in 
the nomination of its ſervants. This argument 

goes upon the ſuppolition, that perſons who have 
obtained the independant poſſeſſion of an office 

will afterwards retain a conſtant diſpoſition to 

ſerve thoſe individuals to whom they are indebted: 

for their preferment. It ſuppoles that they will 

be ſo corrupted, as to make their public conduct 

ſublervient to the private views of a party, and 

ſo viriuous, as to prefer the intereſt of their bene- 

factor to their own, whenever the former 1s 

brought in competition with the latter. How far 
this ſuppoſition is conſiſtent, or how far it agrees 
with experience, I leave you to determine. How 
far the principle of private friendſhip is likely to 
_ Extend 3 in politics, I ſhall not take upon me to 
_ calculate. 


(91 
calculate. But this I think may be laid without 
offence: That ſuppoſing a ſet of Directors ap- 
pointed upon the plan above-mentioned, their 
own intereſt would concur with that of the public; 
in requiring that they ſhould maintain” a good 
correſpondence with any ſet of Miniſters who | 


might hereafter be eſtabliſhed ; and I ſee no rea- 
ſon to apprehend that they would be under much 
temptation to ſacrifice thoſe important objects to 
the mere pundtilio of gratitude, by the diſplay of 
a romantic attachment to their old benefaQors *, 
In all theſe articles which have been obſected to 

the laſt Miniſtry, we have an opportunity of com- 
paring their conduct with that of the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration. Both have approved of the Receipt 
Tax; but the difference lies in this, that Lord 
John Cavendiſh, both when he was in office and 
out of it, had the manlineſs to ſtand: forth as the 
avowed ſupporter of the meaſure, wh le his ſuc- 
ceſfor in office thought it neceſſary to ſculk and 
ſhuffle, in order to avoid an explanation of his 
ſentiments, and permitted his emiſſaries to load 
the oppoſite party with the odium of a meaſure 
which he himſelf ſecretly approved of. Both have 
produced an India Bill; but the principle which 
they adopted in their ſeveral bills was very dilte- 


' I would by no means however be thought to 8 

the ſtandard of political g gratitude ſo much, as to refer you to 

the noted examples of Mr. Rn or Sir CO— W—y. 
rent, 


rent. Mr. Fox appears to have proceeded upon 

_ the principle of public utility, and endeavoured 

to produce an effectual ſyſtem of regulation. Mr. 

Pitt ſeems to have embraced the expedient of 

temporifing, and to have no farther view than of 

extricating himſelf from the preſent embarraſſ- 

ment. He ſupported his bill chiefly by the con- 

ſent of the India Company, who, as might be 

eaſily ſuppoſed, were prevailed upon to prefer 

that ſyſtem which had the leaſt tendency to re- 

ſtrain the conduct of their ſervants. What pro- 

portion of the India Proprietors concurred in giv- 

ö ing this conſent, it is needleſs to enquire; for ſure- 

ly. nothing can be more evident, than that no par- 

ticular members of the Company had a right, by 

a voluntary ſurrender, to give up the privileges 

belonging to the corporation. This is a point of 

law that appears to have been ſufficiently under- 

ſtood as far back as the reign of Charles the 

= Second, when the boroughs were ſo much miſ- 

| led to reſign their privileges to the Crown, for 
the purpoſes of promoting the deſpotical views of 

the Court. 

Laſtly, We may turn our attention to the pre- 
ſent coalition of individuals, by whom the conduct 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, in this reſpect, has 

been fo much arraigned. It is not a little remark- 
able that Gentlemen, who have complained of 
this n in others, ſhould have ſet an ex- 

ample 
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3 of fo is 2 conjunction i in themſelves; 


1s it poſſible for the whole compals of nature to 


collect a more heterogeneous maſs of jarring ele- 


ments, than go to the political compoſition of 


what the poverty of our language forces me to 
call the prefent Miniſtry. And yet they would 


make us expect that their union! is to be produc- 
tive of the public ſalvation.” They have even 
modeſtly told us, that, from mere motives of pu- 
blic ſpirit, they could : not think of reſigning. 


When we ſee Lord T——w united with Lord 
S—y, and Mr. Ds in a ſtrict league with Mr. 

P—t, we may look for ſomething extraordinary 
indeed -e may expect a new progeny upon 


| the face of the earth And perhaps it is reaſon- 


able to conclude, that the happy time is not far off, 
when the wolf ſhall dandle the kid, and the ſuck- 
ing child ſhall put its hand upon the den of the 


cockatrice. 


Jam redeat virgo, redeant Salurnia reg na — 


1 a &c. 
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5 Ma z. For 8 India Bill, . in 2 „ ul 
Letter, how offenſive ſoever it was to the India 
Company, and whatever clamour it might have 
excited throughout the nation, would not, in all 
probability, have effected a change of miniſtry, 
had it not been for the concurrence of another 
circumſtance, to which, I muſt now beg leave to 
.call your. attention 

That in Great Britain che n of hs 
Crown has, for a long time, been gradually en- 
creaſing, and this, from the natural courſe of 
things, independant of the deſigns of any par- 
ticular miniſtry, is the opinion, you know, of 
many perſons; and for my part, I cannot help 
thinking that it is well founded. There are two 
circumſtances, reſpecting the ſtate of the nation 
in this particular, which ſhall take the liberty of 
ſubmitting to your conſideration, 

1. The prodigious increaſe of the Crown re- 
venue, ſo far as it has ariſen from an increaſe of 
the number of people, by whom that revenue is 
ſupplied, muſt infallibly, I imagine, have ex- 


tended the influence of the Crown, Suppoſe 
F | that 
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fand inhabitants, each of whom can afford, in 
taxes to government, to pay at an average twenty 
ſhillings; the revenue under the management of 


4 —— 


” i4 hh 
that a State is fo: finall as to contain only fifty thou- 


the chief magiſtrate, would; in ſuch a caſe, be the 
fource of very littlo authority. It would pro- 
bably render him very little richer than ſeveral of 
his moſt opulent ſubjetts; and as the ſupport of 
his dignity would require that he ſhould live at 
more expence than they, he eould not be expeRted 
to have any ſurplus remaining, to maintain either 

a military eſtabliſhment, or a numerous train of 
civil officers. If we ſuppoſe a nation fo large as 
to contain five hundred thouſand free inhabitants, 

and paying taxes in the ſame proportion, the ſo- 


vereign, poſſeſſing a revenue of 500,000]. ſterling. 
would, by the management thereof, be raiſed to- 
proportionably greater conſideration and import- 


ance. As his income might poſſibly be ten times 


greater than that of any of his ſubjects, he might, 


after defraying the neceſſary expence of his houſe· 
hold, be in a condition to beſtow a conſiderable 
ſum for the mere purpoſe of creating dependance. 
He might maintain a ſmall body of troops, to 
ſerve as a kind of body guard; and he might have 
a variety of ſervants and retainers in the ſeveral 


departments of government. The authority of 


ſuch a Prince, however, could never be very great.. 


He 


[- 25: 3 


He could never afford to hire an army that wopld | 
; be able to ſubdue the inhabitants, nor to gain ſuch 
a body of dependants as would be ſufficient to 
| thoſe combinations among his ſubjects, 
to which his tyranny might eaſdy give occaſion, | 

But if a State, inſtead of containing five hun- 
. dred thouſand, were to contain twenty millions of 
inhabitants, contributing at the ſame rate to the 
public revenue, it would be ſcarcely poſſible to pre- 
vent the Sovereign, who had thus the management 
and diſpoſal of the annual fum of twenty millions, 
from eſtabliſhing an abſolute authority. He could 
afford to maintain, and the ſtate of the kingdom 
would probably give him a pretext for maintaining, 
two or three hundred thouſand regular troops: 
an army that would be maſter of the lives and fore 
tunes of all his ſubjects. The multitude of of- 
ficers neceſſary for collecting this revenue, the 
great variety of magiſtrates requiſite for preventing 
diſorders in ſo extenſive a country, the great num- 
ber of clergy, together with ſuch as were employed 
at the public expence for the inſtruction of youth, 
the numerous penſioners and placemen, unavoid- 
able in ſo large an empire, and whom the Sove- 
reign would be in a condition to ſupport ; not ta 
mention the ſtill greater number of expectants in 
each of theſe departments: all theſe, having a con- 
ſtant intereſt to attach themſelves to the fortunes 


of the Crown, would form ſuch a powerful body 
F 2 of 
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0k Ailhartes as, with their ſeveral connections, 
vould produce an implicit ſubmiſſion to every 


meaſure which the Monarch might be diſpoled to 


enforce. In oppoſition to the wealth in the hands 


of the Crown, the property that could be accumu- 


lated by any number of individuals, united occa - 


fonally for the defence of their privileges, would 


3: be little more than a drop in the bucket. 


The wonderful increaſe of the public revenue 
of Britain, ſince the time of the Revolution, though 


partly owing to the increaſing wealth of the inha- 


bilants, is at the ſame time derived, in agood mea- 


' ſure, from the extenſion of her dominions, and 


from the greater number of people, who, in ſome 


ſha ape or other, are ſubjected to the payment of her 
taxes. The loſs of America is to be conſidered, 
no doubt, as, in this reſpect, a great diminution 


of Britiſh ſubjeQs ; ; fince the inhabitants of that 


country, from our commercial intercourſe with 


| them, and by the monoply which we enjoyed, 
were in reality contributers to our taxes. But not- 


withſtanding the reduction of the Britiſh empire 
in that quarter, there can be no doubt, if we con- 
Tider i its dependancies i in other parts of the globe, 
and more particularly the ſubjugation of India, 
that it has, upon the whole, been greatly augment- 
ed ſince the period above-mentioned ; and the 
natural conſequences of this augmentation, by 
throwing greater weight into the ſcale of the execu- 

tive 


TE 


tive power, mult be obvious upon the Nighteſ re 


| flection. | as. 


"I Another circumſtance, which of late has 
greatly contributed to increaſe the power of the 
Crown, is the effect of commerce, and of that 


opulence which is derived from it, in breaking 
down the old family connections, and in pro · 
moting a ſpirit of venality and corruption. 

In thoſe times which immediately ſucceeded the 
Revolution, the nobility and great landed pro- 
prietors, though they had long been ſtript of that 


dangerous authority, which had produced a pre- 
valence of ariſtocracy in the early periods of our 


government, were {lill poſſeſſed of ſo much influ- 
ence, as enabled them to collect and retain a num- 
ber of faithful adherents, in ſupport of every mea- 


ſure in which they were warmly engaged. It was 


therefore not difficult, in many caſes, to form a 
powerful oppoſition, the members of which were 
not eaſily ſeduced by the Court, to deſert the ſtan- 
dard of their reſpective leaders. But the greater 
advancement of trade has, in a good meaſure, de- 


ſtroyed this hereditary influence, and has raiſed. 


up to wealth and confideration, a ſet of new men, 
without connections, and without any principle of 
union, but that which is directed by a regard to 
their own intereſt. Thus the great body of the 
people, though they have acquired, perhaps, more 
independance, and a higher ſpirit of liberty, are 

become 
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become leſs capable of proſecuting any joint mes · 
ſures for the ſupport of their privileges. They are 
like an army without ſubordination or diſcipline, 


incapable of availing themſelves of their. own 
ſtrength, and eafily put into diſorder, or cut in 
pieces, by the ſuperior {kill of the enemy. Among 
a number of individuals, every one of which 1s 
proſecuting his own private views, the opportuni- 
ties given to Miniſtry of breaking every oppoſi- 
tion, by gaining thoſe perſons whole abilities or 
wealth have rendered them formidable, may eaſily 
be conceived. In confirmation of what has now 
been advanced, you will obſerve that the late 
elections have, in ſeveral places, exhibited a ſort 
of triumph of the inhabitants of towns, and of 
the ſmaller gentry, in oppoſition to what is uſually 
denominated the great landed intereſt of the 


country. 
To this circumſtance, I am afraid, we may add, 


the progres of that mercenary ſpirit, which is the 


natural conſequence of great riches, acquired by 
gainful employments, and of that neceſſitous 
condition u hich is often produced by habits of diſ- 
ſipation and extravagance. In former times, thoſe 
who aſpired to political conſideration were gene- 
rally actuated by ambition, at leaſt, if not by mo- 
tives of public virtue, and regarded pecuniary 


conſiderations as of inferior value. They were 


excited by er bin tb, by their education, and by 
a con- 


CY 


T7 

z conſciouſneſs of their own dignity, to maintain 

a conſiſtency of conduct. They were often tena- 

cious of party principles, of their ancient connec- 

tions, and even of their own particular humours, 
opinions, and prejudices. How much the ſtate 

of the country has been changing in this reſpect, 

it would be ſuperfluous to remark. Your own 

obſervation will be ſufficient to convince you how 

univerſally the objects of ambition have been 

made ſubſervient to the fordid purſuits of avarice, 

and with what ſteady ſagacity the deſire of gain is 

capable of perſevering on the trail even of petty 

emolument. It would be an invidious taſk to 

point at any recent occurrences, in order to ſhow 

how far the proſpect of Court favour is capable of 
altering public conduct, and of new modelling 

public opinions. I only mean to take notice of 
the advantages, which are thus obtained by Admi- 
niſtration, for bearing down every obſtacle before 

it, and in carrying all its views into. execution. 

In a ſituation where the influence of the Crown 
is gradually advancing, from the natural courſe of 
things, we need not be furpriſed that many indi- 
viduals ſhould find their account in. profeſſing a 
warm zeal to promote its farther advancement . 
and ſhould be willing to aſſiſt in any meaſures that 
might be ſuggeſted for that purpoſe. It is not 
neceſſary to inform you that the promoting de- 


Ggns of this nature has been the uniform ſy ſtem 
| — ME 


rere. 
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[ 40 ] 
of the preſent reign. We have too much reaſon 
to believe that there are perſons who look upon the 
prerogative a as too limited in this kingdom, and 
who think that there is no good reaſon, why it 
' ſhould not be equally extended as in France, or 
in moſt of the other European monarchies. Theſe 
opinions have been ſometimes declared with ſuf- 
ficient openneſs ; though, on other occaſions, it is 
believed, they have been inſinuated in a more ſe- 
cret manner, in places where the poiſon was moſt 
likely to be attended with fatal conſequences. If 
the American war had been ſucceſsful, there can be 
no doubt that, by the great additional influence 5 
that would have reſulted to the Crown from the 
goyernment of that country, the ſchemes of thoſe 
gentlemen would, in a ſhort time, and probably 
without much alarm or noiſe, have been fully ac- 
compliſhed. I am far from ſuppoſing, however, 
that every perſon who concurred in ſupporting the 
American war, or even ſome of thoſe who took a i 
principal ſhare in it, had any the moſt remote 
concern in thoſe defigns. The truth is, the Ame- 
rican war was ſupported by a ſort of delirium, 
which appears to have pervaded all ranks of men; 
and it is only when we have recovered our ſenſes, 
and look back upon it from ſome diſtance, that we 
have become ſenſible of the folly of our conduct. 
The iſſue of that war, however, was not more 
favourable to the natural rights of mankind, than 
f It 
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[ 48: 
it was fortunate for the liberty of this kingdom. 
It occaſioned a total overthrow. of thoſe political 
meaſures which had been proſecuted for ſome 
time, and it was the opinion of many that theſe 
would never be revived. For my own part, I 
acknowledge that I was led to entertain ſuch 
hopes. But that theſe were ill- founded, the event 
ſoon demonſtrated. The Miniſtry, which was 
formed upon Lord North's reſignation, had not 
been many months in office, before it became 
viſible that a powerful diviſion of the Cb t 
had been induced to deſert the principles upon 
which they had riſen to popular favour, and to 
ſtudy the advancement | of their own private in- 
tereſt, by fighting under the banner of preroga- 
tive. By the injudicious treaty of peace which 
they were conſtrained to patch up in a hurry, theſe 
new adherents of the Crown were again defeated, 
and were left in diſappointment and diſgrace. It 
is not ſurpriſing that they diſcovered on this occa- 
ſion the utmoſt virulence againſt the coalition; 
to which their mortification was principally 
owing. Nothing now remained for the party, but 
to call in their forces, and to lie in wait for ſome 
future opportunity of renewing their attack; and 
this, as we have ſeen already, was preſented to them, 
by Mr. Fox's India Bill in the following ſeſſion of 
Parliament. It ſeems to have been at firſt expect- 


ed, that this bill, from the noiſe that was made 
6 about 
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Crown, er be s the Houſe of Com- 
mons; from which the Miniſtry would of - courſe 
be overtarned.: But this having failed, a more 


deſperate meaſure became neceſſary; arid the de- 


defired event was with ſome difficulty produced, 
by the unconſlitutional e of 125 Crown | 
in the Houſe of Peers, | 

Even after the fuccefs of this input, X new 
Herculean labour was ſtifl behind, in order to 
reap any benefit from the paſt. It was neceſſary 
to gain-over, from the laſt miniſtry, the greateſt 
majority in the Houſe of Commons, which had 
ever, perhaps, ſupported any adminiſtration, in, a 


queſtion of ſuch difficulty and importance. For 


accomplithing this purpoſe, two reſolutions were 
taken; the nature and'tendency of which deferved 


to be examined with the utmoſt attention. The 


firſt was to endeavour, by every artifice, to excite, 
throughout the nation, a clamour againſt the for- 
mer miniſtry, and to procure addreſſes in favour 


of the late change of adminiſtration. The ſecond, 


intended as a ſupplement to the 464 was to 
diflolve the Parliament. 


With regard to the firſt of theſe oe I ſhall 
not diſpute that caſes may occur which are ſuffi- 


cient to juſtify an appeal, from the determinations 
of the Houſe of Commons, to the opinion of their 


Conſtituents, or of the nation at large. As all 
| 1 | government 


(#63; 1-7 
government is ultimately derived from the people, 
ſo it muſt be underſtood that the people have a 
right to controul the exerciſe of thoſe powers which 
they have committed to certain magiſtrates, or to 


certain claſſes and orders of men. But, on the 


other hand, it will certainly be admitted by every 
reaſonable perſon, that theſe ultimate appeals to 


the people ought never to be made but upon very 


extraordinary occaſions, nor without the moſt ur- 
gent neceſſity. The moſt important powers in the 
State are committed to the ſeveral branches of Par- 
liament; and the Conſtitution knows no other 
way, but through them, of exerciſing thoſe powers. 
Whenever Parliament is prevented from that exer- 
ceiſe, there is an immediate ſuſpenſion of all go- 
vernment. It is the duty of every member of 
Parliament to exerciſe the powers committed to 
him, according to his beſt judgment, and 
according to his conſcience —— Though he 
ought, no doubt, to have his mind open to infor- 
mation from every quarter, and in particular to 
liſten to the voice of his conſtituents, as that of 
men entitled to great deference and reſpect; yet 
the duty which he owes to the public, requires 
that he ſhould be ultimately directed by his own 
opinion. A member of the Houſe of Commons 
1s not the repreſentative merely of the borough or 
county by which he is choſen ; he is the repre- 
ſentative of the whole nation; and the voice of 


every county or borough in the kingdom is equally 


b4: entitled 
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- tiled to his 8 The powers of governy 
ment are committed. to him, by the conſtitution, for 
the very purpoſe of avoiding that confuſion; that 
ignorance, that inconſiſtency, that endleſs delay, 
which would infallibly render the nation incapable 
of executing the moſt common buſinels, if the peo - 
ple were to aſſemble and take into their own. hands 


| the regulation of public meaſures. _ 3 


But if an appeal to the people ought, in nal 
caſes, to be made with extreme caution, it is, moſt 
eſpecially, of a dangerous tendency when. made 
upon the part of the Crown. It will not eſcape 
your obſervation, that the late application to the 
people for procuring addreſſes, in favour of Ad- 
miniſtration, and againſt the declared ſenſe of a 
great majority in the Houſe of Commons, is per- 
haps the firſt inſtance of the kind that occurs in 
our hiſtory. The complaints of the people, in 
former times, have been excited by a ſuppoſed 
union of Parliament with Miniſtry, and have pro- 
ceeded from a jealouſy that the national repreſen- 
tatives were too much under the direction of the 
Court. If ever there happens to be juſt ground 
for ſuch an apprehenſion, if ever Parliament ſhould 
become ſo corrupted as to betray the rights of the 
people to the intereſt of the Crown, . the whole 
nation muſt be convinced that there 1s a neceſſity 
or complaining But there is no great danger 
that complaints, upon that account, will ever be- 

EE... come 


Th 4+ } 


come too frequent, or that popular. clamour will 
ever ariſe. to any great pitch without ſufficient 
gauſe; for in ſuch a caſe, the complaints of the 
people will be checked and counteracted both by 
the operations in Court influence, and by that of 
the leading men in the nation. 

_ The caſe is widely different, when the Houſe of 
Commons and the Crawn are at'variance, and when 
the former is maintaining a point of privilege, in 
oppoſition to a claim of prerogative by the latter. 
There it may happen that the clamours of the 
people ſhould be excited by mere artifice, and 
without any juſt foundation. 

The danger of admitting the popular inter- 
ference, when procured in ſuch a manner, mult 
be obvious. In the courſe of any important de- 
bate in the Houle of Commons, the weaker party 
is tempted to lay hold of every circumſtance cal- 
culated to ſupport a lofing cauſe. By joining their 
influence to that of the Crown, by application to 
thole boroughs, or parts of the country where 
they have the moſt immediate intereſt, and by 
ſoliciting that part of. the inhabitants who happen 
to favour their own views, it will be no difficult 
matter to procure addreſſes, which, to thoſe at a 
diſtance, may appear to ſpeak the langnage of the 
people. If an experiment of this kind meets with 
encouragement in one inſtance, the example 1s 


ety to be followed 1 in others; and different fac- 


* 


tions 


[ 


[. 4& J 
tions will be inclined in their turn, to ſupport their 
own intereſt, by reſorting to the ſame expedient. 
The Crown was formerly accuſtomed to carry on 
the great national buſineſs, by procuring a 
majority in Parliament. That is, doubtleſs, a 
= method ſ ill. But another method will now be 
of | introduced, the peculiar invention of the preſent 
| 0 times; that of procuring a minority, by whoſe 
* aſſiſtance, ſupported by ſuch addreſſes as can be ob- 
| tained, the ſame end may probably be accompliſhed, 
When the Crown is thus doubly armed, it muſt 
be a ſtrong and obſlinate majority, indeed, that 
is capable of reſiſſing the efforts of prerogative, - 
But the diſſolution of Parliament was the great 
reſource of the preſent Miniſtry, from which they 
promiſed themſelves the final accompliſhment of 
their purpoſes. From the time that they came 
into office, there can be no doubt that this mea- 
ſure was reſolved upon, in caſe it ſhould be 
found neceſſary ; but it was delayed for ſome | 
time, and kept in reſerve, for ſeveral very obvi- 
ous reaſons. It was thought adviſeable to try 
every other expedi-nt for procuring a majority in 
Parliament, before they hazarded a meaſure of 
ſuch a deſperate nature, In the mean time every 
art was practiſed, and every engine of corruption 
Was employed, in order to gain or to intimidate 
thoſe perſons who diſapproved of their late pro- 
ccedings. It was neceſſary, beſides, that matters 


ſhould 
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thould be pu into 2 proper train for the enſuing 
elections. Conſidering the ſtate of the Conſtitu- 
tion, it required a courſe of proper evacuations, 
and alteratives, to prepare it for that violent 
operation which it was about to undergo: Some 
little time was neceſſary for this purpoſe ; and in 
order that the other party might be prevented 
from likewiſe availing themſelves of this interval, 
it was requiſite that they ſhould be kept in 
| ſuſpenfe, with reſpect to the future diſſolution. 
Intimation was accordingly given by the friends 
of the Miniſter, that he would not adviſe the 
diffolution of Parliament; an anſwer, confirming 
the ſame idea with regard to the intention of Go- 
vernment, was delivered from the throne; the 
Miniſter afterwards gave more politive aſſurances 
to the fame effet; and, notwithſtanding the 
earneſt and diligent canvaſſing of miniltertal can- 
didates throughout the kingdom, the nation in 
general remained ſor ſeveral months in a ſtate 
of uncertainty, concerning the final intention of 
_ Adminiſtration. Thus, when the ſtroke was at 
laſt given, which put an end to that Parliament, 
the Miniſtry had already done every thing in 
their power to ſecure the character and com- 
plexion of its ſucceſſor. 

That the power of diſfolving Parliament is a 
branch of the King's prerogative is indiſputable ; | 
though J believe, on the other hand, it will be 

acknowledged, 


f 


ST 


aedaibuledped; that an intention to diſſolve Pats 
bein merely becauſe the King could not pro- 
cure a majority in the Houſe of Commons, has 
not been harboured by any Engliſh monarch from 
the Revolution to the preſent time. The right of 


calling the great national council was originally 
beſtowed upon the chief executive officer, be- 


cauſe, from his ſituation, he was the fitteſt perſon 
to judge when there was occaſion for its delibera · 
tions; and he had, of courſe, the right of diſs 
ſolving that aſſembly; which was nothing more, 
than the diſpenſing with its farther attendance, 


It was always underſtood, however, to be the 


duty of the Sovereign to call meetings of Parlia- 
ment as often as the buſineſs of the nation re- 
quired it; and it was never ſuppoſed that he 
would diſmiſs a Parliament, or refuſe to call that 


aſſembly, with a view of withholding public mea- 


ſures from its conſideration, or of diverting the 
exerciſe of its powers into a different channel. — 
The returning officer of a county, or of a bo- 
rough, is entruſted, by the Conſtitution, with the 
power of returning the members of the Houſe of 
Commons for his diſtrict; but he 1s guilty of a 
manifeſt violation of his duty, if, in order to ſerve 
a job, he returns thoſe perſons, who, according to 
bis bell judgment, have not a majority - of the 
legal electors. The branch of prerogative now 
under confideration muſt be viewed in the ſame 
light ; 5 


[491] 


| takes and the Miniſtry are reſponſible, if it has 
been perverted to any purpoſes different from 
thoſe for which it was originally beſtowed, 
7M hat it has been fo perverted, however, muſt 
be evident to_the whole nation. Will any man 
pretend to ſay that the laſt Parliament was dil 
ſolved, from the want of buſineſs requiring its 
determination ? Is, there any man ſo hardy as to 
affirm, that there were not meaſures of the higheſt 
national i importance preſſing forward to the deli- 
beration of Parliament, and which could not be 
delayed, without extreme inconvenience, and even 
without'the hazard of a public convulſion. Did 
the Houſe of Commons ſhew. any reluctance to 
carry on the national buſineſs; or did they not, 
on the contrary, demonſtrate the ſtrongeſt deter- 
mination, abe, to facilitate and promote 
every meaſure that might eſtabliſh public credit, 
and provide the neceſſary remedies for the various 
exigencies of the State? Is there any man, who 
does not believe that the laſt Parliament was diſ- 
ſolved “ merely becauſe the Miniſtry could not 
| Otherwiſe obtain a majority in the late Houſe of 
Commons,“ and for no other purpoſe than that 
of procuring, by miniſterial influence, a greater 
number of friends in the preſent one ? Will it be 
ſeriouſly maintained, that a diſſolution of Parlia- 
ment from ſuch motives, and for ſuch a purpole, 


a conſiſtent with the great ends for which the 
23 | 8 Crowu 
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| co.] was | entruſted? with this. diſcretionary 


power E 
The eopſequences, at the Kuß time; of this 
meaſure appear to be pregnant with ſo much 


miſchief, as muſt excite the moſt painful appre- 


rg oh in every man who is anxious to * 
r happy Conſtitution. 
0 the Members of the Houſe of Commons A 
diſſolution of Parliament, at a time when the 
riod of its natural expiration. is at a conſiderable 
liſtance, muſt always be a ſerious matter. It 


was formerly the univerſal belief that our repre- 


Entatives, however they might be tempted by the 
proſpect of Court favour, were in no danger of 
fuffering any hardſhip from the diſpleaſure of the 
Crown. This point was thought to be abſolutely 
eſtabliſhed at the Revolution: WHS It was pro- 
vided, that no perſon ſhould be called in queſtion 
in any other place for his opinions delivered in 
Parliament. But we muſt now be content to re- 


ceive a- different doctrine. We have now an ex- 


ample ſet before us, that the Houſe of Commons 
may be ſubjected to a very conſiderable puniſh- 
ment, if ever they ſhall perſiſt in meaſures which 


are difagreeable to the Crown; they may be put 


to the expence of a new election, as well as in- 


eur the hazard of loſing their ſeats > and this 


punifhment may be repeated as long as their ob- 


Rinacy continues. Without any diſparagement to 


that 


„„ 
chat Houſe, for which I entertain the higheſt res 
ſpect, it will require an uncommon exertion of 
public ſpirit in its members, to preſerve their 
ſleadineſs on ſuch occaſions, and to maintain their 
_ privileges, in oppoſition to the influence of the 
Crown, 'when backed by the tertors of an im- 
mediate: difolution. It will require, if poſſi ble, 
Nill greater virtue in their conſtituents, and in the 
nation at large, to ſupport thole members whe 
| have rendered themſelves obnoxious to the Court, 
and notwithſtanding the whole weight of the 
Treaſury, and the various means of ſeduction, 
and of deluſion in the hands of Miniſtry and their 
numerous adherents, to return them once more 
into Parlament. Such virtue, I am afraid, can 
hardly be expected; and the effect of a diſſolu- 
tion, at leaſt after one or two examples, will be 
ſuch as every Engliſhman, who conſiders the 
matter with attention, mult tremble to think of. 
Ĩ here are many well meaning people who ſeem 

to think, that though a diſſolution of Parliament 
| Has been put in practice in the preſent caſe, it 
will not be extended to future aocafions. But I 
cannot ſee the leaſt colour for ſuch an opinion, 
Will not the ſame motives which have induced 
the Crown to hazard ſuch a ſtep at preſent, pro- 
duce a ſecond experiment of the ſame kind, hen- 
ever there is a neceſſity for it, and whenever there 


H 2 | 18 


tar 


is any probability that it will be ſucteſeful; ? Will . ; 
not every Miniſtry, in their own caſe, be judges of 
this neceſſity z and be diſpoſed to think, that the 
accompliſhment of the particular meaſures in 
which they are engaged, together with the pre- 
ſervation of their places, are ſufficient reaſons for 
threatening a diſſolution of Parliament, and even 
for putting their threats in execution ? But there 
is ground to believe, that this latter lep will, in 
a ſhort time, become ſuperfluous. It is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that the ſame members, who, by, 
repeated ſtruggles, have found themſelves unable 
to keep their ſeats, without ruining their fortunes, 
will at length be diſpoſed to quit the conteſt, and 
retire into a private ſituation, ' There can be little 


doubt, that the moſt reſolute perſeverance will be 


finally ſubdued ; and that the mere mention of 
diſſolution will, in the end, be ſufficient to over- 
awe the firmeſt minds, and to produce an univer- 
ſal and implicit obediencde. 

You will eaſily ſee that the Crown is hut likely 
to acquire what alone was wanting to eſtabliſh an 


abſolute. and unlimitted . authority. It was for- 


merly underſtood that the ordinary buſineſs of 
Parliament was pretty uniformly conducted by 
miniſtry ; but we always expected that, in extra- 
ordinary caſes, the Houſe of Commons, at lealt, 
would be able to make a ſtand, and give a check 
to ſuch meaſures as were extremely * We 
muſt 


kt | 


_— now; I ſuſpect, if we have not virtue to deli | 
the eſtabliſhment of this ſyſtem, bid farewell ta 
theſe expettations. By the arbitrary exertion of 
prerogative, in the diſſolution of Parliament, the 
Houle of Commons, it is evident, will be ren- 
dered of no more conſe quence in the government, 
than a mete Parliament of Paris, commanded by 
the King, whenever there is —_— to tho 
the royal edicts. | 

'I beg leave to ds that in ſuch a ſlate, our 
preſerving the forms of liberty, will only aggra- 
vate our misfortune. Our government will not 
only become an abſolute monarchy, but probably 
an abſolute monarchy of the very worſt kind 
that can be eſtabliſhed in a civilized and poliſhed 
nation. In France, where the Legiſlative, as 
well as the executive power, is openly and directly 
exerciſed by the King, there is commonly little 
danger from the abuſes of his prerogative; be- 
cauſe the ſovereign and his miniſters are, in cha- 
racter and reputation at leaſt, reſponſible to the 
public. But whenever it happens, in any coun- 
try, that the great powers of government are exer- 
ciſed apparently by a national council, but really 
and truly by the Crown, the King and his Mini- 
ſters muſt be under no ſuch rettraint; but will 
be encouraged to practiſe meaſures of which they 
would otherwiſe be aſhamed, by the conſideration 

that they are ſcreened from the odium and reſent- 
ment 
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ment which their conduct is likely to excite, In 
a word the ſecret,” and diſguiſed exerciſe of arbi- 
trary power, as it is more likely to ariſe in this 
country, ſo it is of a much more dangerous and 
pernicious tendency mos that hs is RP and 


avowed, — 
Such is the melancholly view, which T am 1 | 


T's regard to truth obliges me to lay before you, 


when you are juſt going to be initiated in public 
buſineſs. You are come to examine the reſult of 
that experiment which has been made upon, the 
nation, and to diſcover whether it has been made 
with ſucceſs, and with ſafety to thoſe perſons who 
have had the direction of it. Upon the behaviour 
of this Parliament, and probably of this very 
ſeſſion, the fate of our government will depend, 


If the Houſe of Commons ſhall be diſpoſed to 


vindicate their privileges, and to ſhow a proper 
reſentment of the late meaſures reſpecting the diſ- 
ſolution of Parliament, there may be ſlill a pro- 
ſpect that the dangerous wound, which has been 
given to the Conſtitution, may be healed. If, on 
the contrary, they approve of thoſe proceedings, 
and dilcover a willingneſs to ſupport the deſigns 
of 2 85 the diſpute is over. 


cc | Venit ſumma dies, et ineluctabile tempus | 
40 Dardaniæ“ — 


J he 


N 
' The knowledge I have of your political opi- 


' ions, and the confidence I entertain that you | 


are much above any private confideration, which 
a Minifter can hold ont to you, leave me no 
doubt of your line of conduft on the prefent oc- 
eaſion. There is one advantage, however, at- 


tending your preſent ſituation, To diſcern your * 


duty is not diffcult, though the faithful diſcharge 
of it is important. You may alſo be aſſured that, 
whatever milrepreſentations are circulated by the 
tools of prerogative, every honeſt and intelligent 
man will approve of your conduct; and there is 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that, as the miſt of 


prejudice is every where beginning to be diſpel» 


led, the voice of the nation will, in a ſhort time 


be unanimous in ſeconding your efforts. 

As to particular queſtions which are likely to 
come before you, during the preſent ſeſſion, I 
confeſs that theſe appear to me of a more or leſs 
conſequence, according as they have an influence 
in fixing the great conſtitutional point which I 


have mentioned. I have ſome curiolity to lee 


what ſort of India bill will be brought in by the 
Miniſter, after the two former bills have been 
thrown ont, and after the public have acquired 
fach full information upon the ſubject. That it 
will be an effectual bill, for the protection of that 
unhappy country, I have not the leaſt expecta- 


tion. Why ſhould thoſe men ſeek to reſt rain the 
deſpotical 
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pots government of India, who are ſeeking 


to eſtabliſh a deſpotiſm at home? Why ſhould 
they endanger their places by encountering dif- 
ficulties at a diſtance, when the ſucceſs of their 
operations depends evidently upon their avoiding 
* ſcrutiny of their actions, and lullipg the na- 
tion in thoughtleſs ſecurity ? | 
The reform of parliamentary repreſentation is 
ent object, which is likely to excite attention 


and upon which great profeſſions have been 


made by the Gentleman who is now at the head 
of the Treaſury. He is now in a ſituation, in 
which his former promiſes might eaſily be ful- 


filled; and he may expect that the public will not 


fail to mark his behaviour. If a reform of par- 
liamentary repreſentation was formerly conceived 


to be expedient, it mult now appear abſolutely _ 


neceſſary, in order that the Houſe of Commons 
may be able to maintain its independance, againſt 
the arbitrary power of. diflolution exerciſed by the 
Crown. But, in order that this meaſure may 
correſpond to the views of the public, and be - 
productive of thoſe advantages which are expected 
from it, it mult be a real and a thorough refor- 
mation. It mult endeavour to ſtrike at the root. 
of the evil, It muſt not be confined to the addi- 


tion of a few county- members; while the nume- 


rous repreſentatives, elected by infignificant or by 


nominal and fictitious boroughs : are permitted to 
remain 


91. 


remain in their former 3 1 expect 
that the nation, in the preſent circumſtances 
would be contented with ſo flight an improve- 
ment, is to think that a hungry man will be fa- - 
tisfied with a mere fugar-plumb. But it is needleſs - 
to trouble you with conjecture about particularg,, 


Which the delay of a few weeks will bring cleat 7 
to light. I ſhall therefore put an end to this long 5 
| letter by aſſuring g you, * 


Jam, &c. 
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TEE eee, REGISTER, Nembeg 


LXXXIX. from the laſt General Election; and Number 
IX. of the lait Seffion. Ia this Work, every intorelling Pa- 
per, laid before either Houſe of Parliament, has been con - 
| Panty inſerted. Theſe Papers, beſides containing moſt im- 


__rrant and authentic information, are extremely neceſſary 
e aoderſtanding of the Dabates, and they are no where 


to be met with, The Debates are given with the. u.moſt 


atrencion to fidelity and accuracy. They art com psred and 


collated with the notes of ſeveral reſpectable perſons in both 
Houſes. The Editors have long been honoured with peculiar 
marks of confidence and aſſiſtance; and the Work has, from 


rde year 1774 to the preſent time, been received by the Pub- 


lic in a manner the moſt favourable and dillinguiſhed. The 


Editors, therefore, take this opportunity to aſſure all theif 


Friends, and the Public in general, that no aſſiduity or exer- 


tion ſhall be wanting to deſerve a continuance of their aſſiſt- 


ance and encouragemeut; which will be always faithfully at- 
tended to, and moſt gratefully acknowledged. 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of the Par- 


liament, from the General Election in 1774, to the Diſſolu- 


tion in 1780, in ſeventeen volumes. Price 61. 6s. 


The Firſt and Second Seſſions of the laſt Parliament, in 
eight volumes. Price 3l. 33. 

Toe Third (or laſt) Seſſion of the laſt e in Nog 
volumes, Price 11. 48. all half-bound and lettered, 

The eight Numbers of the laſt ſeſſion. Price 1s, each. 

* * Thoſe Gentlemen who want any particular Numbers 
to complete their Sets, are earneſtly deſired to order them as 
ſoon as poſſi ble. 

OBSERVATIONS on the COMMFRCE of the AME. 
RICAN STATES, by JOHN LORD SHEFP FIELD. A 
New Edition, much enlarged, with an Appendix, contain- 


ing Tables of the Imports and Exports of Grezt Britain, to 
and from all Parts: alſo the Exports of America, &c. with 


Remarks on thoſe Tables, and on the late Proolamations, 


&c, Price 5s, in Boards. 
The TRUE STATE of the QUESTION. Price 18. 6d. 


he Subllance of the Speech of the Right Honourable 
Wit. LIAM ITT, on Frivay, February 21, 1783. Price 
15. 


